688                     Penifentials. Absolution

pushing for ward the frontiers of Christendom, individual missionaries were
always in contact with converts, from whom confession of sins and signs
of repentance were required as preliminaries to baptism. It was in these
outposts of the Church's influence, and especially in the Prankish king-
doras, that the practice of private confession as a binding duty was system-
atised. The assurance of the Church's pardon, for which in the circumstances
personal resort to the tribunal of the bishop was generally impossible, was
delegated almost as a matter of course to priests. As a purely delegated
power it long remained; indeed, it may be said to have continued to be
such in theory until the imperative formula was inserted in the ordinal
for priests. The variety of sins with which priests in this position were
confronted demandedsome variety of treatment, and missionaries were con-
strained to seek guidance from their superiors, as Augustine, faced with
this difficulty in England, sought the advice of Gregory, With this special
object Penitentials were compiled as authoritative guides to confessors,
enumerating forms of sin and assessing equivalent penances. Thus, under
legal influence and embodying ideas familiar to people living under laws
which prescribed fixed penalties in compensation for wrongs committed^
penance assumed the character of satisfaction for sin. Its original character
of outward humiliation, betokening heart-felt repentance, and of a state of
probation by which the sinner qualified for the recovery of lost privileges,
was thus exchanged for that of an act of compensation, by which the sinner
paid an equivalent for his sin, and received pardon in return. How pro-
foundly the theology of the Church was influenced by its penitential
system has been seen already in the discussion of Anselm's theory of the
Incarnation. The satisfaction which, according to that theory, man owes to
God for the insult done to His honour is, on an infinitely larger scale,
the obligation which the individual sinner incurs in proportion to his
guilt.

As the theory of the power of the keys advanced in strength and the
authority delegated to the priesthood became everywhere the normal
manifestation of its working, the positive conception of absolution from
sin as an accompaniment to satisfaction displaced the older idea of re-
conciliation to the Church as the end of penance. The satisfaction, though
it may involve compensation for injury to a fellow-man, is paid to God}
its payment demands the assurance of God's pardon. Accordingly,
confession of sin to a priest, made with sincere purpose of amendment
and satisfaction, was followed by the pronouncement of absolution. At
first, such pronouncement took a declaratory form in which merely the
assurance of God's pardon was contained. Just as, when the value of the
prayers of the saints was first recognised, the circuitous method was
adopted of asking the Creator to authorise the prayers of His elect
creatures, so in this case the Church hesitated to put an indicative formula
of forgiveness into the possession of its priesthood. Nor was it actually
laid down that the penitent who had received absolution was thereby